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period of three or four years. In every notable town there was to
be a higher grammar-school, or college, where a four-year course
in logic, rhetoric, and languages, would be provided. Finally, those
who could produce a satisfactory certificate from the master of
the school and the minister might enter one of the three "great
Schollis callit Universities." At each stage, the pupil's progress
would be, supervised and tested each quarter by the minister and
other learned persons, and if, at the end of any course, a pupil was
found not to be fitted for further study, he would be sent to craft
or other suitable occupation. At whatever stage a pupil's educa-
tion ceased, it was to be ensured that he had received sufficient
religious and moral instruction to enable him to become a respon-
sible member of the kirk. The scheme was meant to be compulsory.
"No father of what estate or condition that ever he be, can use
his children at his own fantisie, especially in their youth-head,"
wrote John Knox, "but all must be compelled to bring up their
children in learning and virtue." The reason for compulsion was
the claim of the State, "that the Commonwealth may have some
comfort by them." The pupil who was unfit to proceed to the
next stage in his education was, as we have seen, to be put to handi-
craft. <clt is pretty certain that Knox did not intend that the
embryonic handicraftsman who was to make a profitable exercise
of his life, should waste his time in grinding at Latin grammar. He
knew that there were pupils for whom university training would be
of no benefit either to themselves or to their country, pupils who
were intended by nature to be hewers of wood or drawers of water,
and whose proper and unalterable sphere of action was handicraft
or other functions subordinately intellectual." l
The scheme of John Knox presented a magnificent ideal far in
advance of anything that had been worked out at that period and,
if it had been adopted in its entirety, it would have revolutionised
the whole of Scottish history. It was, as Dr. Kerr says, "a national
misfortune" that it was not fully carried out John Knox knew
that his scheme would require a great deal of money, but he had
carefully provided for this. He proposed that the money used by
the Catholic Church for education, and the incomes of the abbeys
and chantries which had been suppressed, should be given to the
building and maintenance of schools and colleges, and teachers
and professors. What happened in England in the 16th century
took place on a more thorough scale in Scotland. The greed and
1J. Kerr.   Scottish Education, School and University, p. 78, C.U.P., 1910.